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repetition, in a sequence of three, belongs to the original
ballad. (In Scandinavian versions, he admits almost at once
to killing his brother, and the story loses force.)

(2)  The relative he has killed is his brother according to
most versions. (In Percy's version it is his father, and in some
Scandinavian versions, his sister.)

(3)  He is to be punished by death, not by exile. A Scots
version has kept the original motif:

Til set my foot in a bottomless ship

And ye'll never see mair o me.*                  (13 A)

That refers to the Northern capital punishment of fratricide
by exposure in an open boat.

(4)  The hero makes the "nuncupative testament"; that is,
he names his heirs in his will and disposes of his property.
(The curse he leaves to his mother is a late intrusion which
has crept in from another ballad, probably "Lord Randal" (12).)

(5)  The mother asks when her son will return, and he
answers with a series of paraphrases for "never". One version
of "Lizie Wan" has something of this:

'And when will thou come hame again.

O my son Geordy Wan ?'
The sun and the moon shall dance on the green

The night when I come hame.'                 fci A, 12)

But it is clearer in a Danish version, in which the son says that
he will return when feathers sink, when stones float, when
the sea burns, etc., and that will be at the world's end. The
paraphrases "properly end in an allusion to the day of judgment.
In short, the murderer acknowledges his crime and realizes
that his punishment endures while the world lasts".

Taylor's conclusion is that the ballad originated in Scotland
or in England during the Middle Ages. In the older English
versions (Percy, Herd, Motherwell), the killer has a sword,
horse and hawk; he has property, including a "towered hall",
to dispose of. This "courtly background . . . implies customs